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PREFACE 


We owe much to ornithologists. They climb cliffs, live 
for months in marshes, desert, wilderness, and gardens 
everywhere, to study and record facts about birds. 
Their meticulous attention to detail has resulted in 
useful volumes of collected data available to us. 


My excellent source for the very brief bits of data given 
about the birds mentioned in these poems was The 
Audubon Society Field Guide To Birds, Eastern Region, 
Bull & Farrand, Jr., Alfred A. Knopf. 


Our “Bird Watching” wonder increases as we observe 
birds go about their nest-building, their infant-feeding 
rush, their pecking orders, some infighting, and court- 
ship rituals. Our observations serve also to make us 
more aware of our kinship with them--we too know the 
struggle for daily food, for “our territory,” for the care 
and feeding of children--teaching them to “fly,” to cope 
without continued supervision. As birds have adapted 
to their environments, so must we. 


For truly great poetry about birds, some of my favorites 
are Hardy’s and Frost’s thrushes, Hopkins’ windhover, 
Jeffers’ pelicans and hawks, Whitman’s mockingbird 

and thrush, Mary Snotherly’s starlings. In his Arthurian 
masterpiece, The Once and Future King, T.H. White has 


marvelous chapters about birds of prey and wild geese. 


If you're not a Bird Watcher, I hope you'll become 
one. 


Gladys Owings Hughes 
Elon College, NC 
April, 1995 
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“~..andsmall fowle maken melodye.” 
--Chaucer 
Prologue to THE CANTERBURY TALES 


Dedicated to 
all Bird Watchers 


FORECAST 


Thickening sky will soon 

unroll its gray folds-on-folds 
into snowfall-- and every 

feeding station is jammed-- 

each small breast fluffed 

against the cut of east wind 

in a frenzied feeding against 

the long afternoon, longer night 
and the white emptiness 

of a new morning. 

They knew 
before our weather forecasts-- 
their slender bones tingling 
with urgency, songs hushed 
to murmurs, to insistent 
parley for place. 
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Whistling Swan 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 


Food: 
Song: 


48-55 inches. 


White; big black bill with a yellow spot 
at the base of the upper one. 


Large mass of reeds, grass and moss at 
the edge of water in the Arctic Tundra. 


4-6 creamy-white. They mate for life 
and may live 70 years. 


Water vegetation. 


A rich and mellow bugling call when 
they are migrating. They hold necks 
straight, not curved as the Mute Swan. 


REFUGE 


Miles of white wildness 
mirrored in Pamlico sound 
swans 

cry in a chorus as old 

as these Wetlands, arch 

necks in dives for food, 

rest them in under-wing curves. 
Then a sudden fluttering-- 

a skirr of dazzling aerobics 

for stamina on the long flight 
soon to the Tundra, that strange 
strong pull to go home again. 


Beware of this false February 

spring-- sap rising too soon, 

flowers and trees in bloom 

to brown and droop in Nor'easters. 
Think “winter”-- Remember 

ice 

on heavy wings high on the flyway, 

on long necks stretched toward summer. 
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Mockingbird 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


9-11 inches. 


White patches on gray wings; slim, 
long tail on a gray and white bird; black 
on wing edges and upper tail. 


A cup of weeds and sticks in a tree or 
medium-sized bush. 


3-5 bluish-green with brown spots. 
Insects, grubs, fruit, seeds. 


A series of phrases, repeated several 
times. The mockingbird is very strict 
about his territory-- has been seen 
attacking his image in hubcaps and his 
reflection in windows. He has been 
known to mock as many as 36 songs of 


other birds. 


ON HEARING A MOCKINGBIRD 


They say you evolved from 
Jurassic Archeopteryx 

slowly losing the long bony 
tail and the awesome teeth. 


Now you drift on marvelous wings 

to sing perhaps all night under 

this southern moon, your repertoire 
ascending, descending to spill over 
and over and over meadows where 
your grandsires sang-- where Redcoats 
flashed, where Rebels in gray buried 
their dead, in woodlands and by rivers 
where Audubon trudged. 


Now from old domes and steeples, 
tenant yards, golf courses-- above all our 
technology-- you ignore us, claim only 
bits of territory, fitting your niche. 

The variations of your old theme are 
the clarity of distilled water, like chips 
of crystal in sunlight. We rise 

with the cadence and wish again 

we could evolve into some such simple 
yet eloquent grace. 
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Goldfinch 


Size: 


4 1/2 - 5 inches. 


Colors: Female is olive yellow; male has bright 


Nest: 


Eggs: 


Food: 


Song: 


yellow body with black cap, wings and 
tail in spring and breeding season. 
White edges on black tail and wings, 
spot of yellow at the bend of the wings. 
They are both gray with black tail and 
wings in winter. 


In fork of young trees, shrubs, made of 
expertly woven plant fiber, bark strips 
and down. Until nesting, they are in 


flocks. 


4-5 pale blue, late in July when thistles 
are maturing. 


Thistle seed (they enjoy thistle seed 
feeders during winter, early spring) , 
dandelion, aster, and other seeds. 


In their dip-and-crest flight they call 
“per-chick-o-ree” with the song on the 
crest of the undulations. 


SURPRISE 


All morning 
petals of white cherry blossoms 
float down to frost 
the green lawn, and then 
Goldfinches! 

bright-winged flowers 
to grace our Easter morning 
with more light and joy. 


Common Loon 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


28-36 inches (about the size of a 


goose). 


Black back with white spots. Neck and 
head are black with a white collar. 
Body is long, heavy; swims low in 
water; white underparts. 

Mass of vegetation near the edge of 
rivers and lakes, coves and bays. 


2 light-spotted, olive-brown. 
Fish, water insects, frogs, shellfish. 
A sad “oo-ah-ho”-- middle note higher; 


loud “kee-a-ree” repeated; a wild 
banshee of a “laugh.” 


ECHO 


Night is no time to splash up 
from pools of deep sleep 
awakened by the cry of loon 
chilling our summer night. 


We lie taut, listen-- 

picture him there among sedge 
and jewelweed, guardian of his 
brooding mate. Imagine 

Fox leaps for her throat 

to feast on eggs while frogs 
cavort, minnows flip about 

the ruined nest, indifferent turtles 
periscope up in algaed water 
silvered by the moon. 


Our beam of light finds her neck 
quite safe-- no pawn to delicate 
balance there tonight. Turning 
toward sleep again, we join 

him in his laughter. 


Morning news-- of Man vs. Man-- 
the wild cry of loon 
echoes with us again-- again. 


American Robin 


Size: 
Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


9-11 inches. 


Brownish-gray above; black tail; brick- 
red breast. The young have spotted 
breasts. 


A mud cup lined with twigs and grass 
ina tree, tall bush; sometimes ona 
window ledge. 


3-5 blue-green. 
Worms, insects, fruit. 


“Cheerily, cheerup, cheerily” with a 
rising and falling in pitch. 


FEBRUARY PROMISE 


A congregation of robins 
flocks quietly to fill 

the still-cold lawn. They 
walk as dignified as deacons 
on Sunday morning. 

In somber brown startled 
with red breasts they flash 
orange eyes, seem to scout 
the territory for strong 
limbs high in the oaks, note 
fat buds, make their annual 
reply to our sun's position. 


We leaf through catalogs-- 
dream of digging, of sifting 
warm soil to bless seeds 
and young plants, feel 

old rituals stir and meld 
into renewal, 

make our response. 


Brown- 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 


Food: 


Song: 


Headed Nuthatch 


3 1/2 - 4 1/2 inches. 


The crown is a dull brown with a 
whitish spot on the nape of neck. 
Upper body is a dull blue-gray with 
white-gray underparts. 


A cup of bark and grass in cavities or 
in bird houses. 


4-6 small white with reddish-brown 
patches. 


Seeds, insects, nuts. They place food in 
bark crevices to crack it. They hoard 
food in crevices, too. Sometimes they 
hang upside down to get at it. The long 
beak helps. 


Piping and twittering high-pitched-- at 
rest or in their jerky flight. 


SMALL GIFTS 


Tiny acrobats 

hanging upside down 

to examine the acorn birdhouse 
from every angle-- 

it's ready for you. Go on in! 

That plum tree always has insects, 
there's a wide view from your door, 
and that nine-inch 
territory-hungry mockingbird 

is loud but won't be threatened 

by a four-inch Brown-Headed Nuthatch. 
Please move in-- 

we can use a clown or two 

around here every day. 


Little Blue Heron 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


25-30 inches. 


The immature is white. Adults have 
slate-blue bodies with a maroon neck; 
bill has a black tip; long legs. 


A stick nest near the ground near water 
in small bushes, trees (rickety nest). 
4-5 pale bluish-gray-green. 

Insects and larvae; some aquatic 
plants, animals. 


Some screams and croaks near the 
nest; will squawk when surprised. 
Usually quiet. It has no plumes so has 
not been hunted for those. 


LITTLE BLUE HERON 


On the small marsh island 
a young Blue Heron, white 
among the green reeds, 
dines on fish — unaware 
he brings life, 

completes 

an unforgettable scene 

of sunset on Bogue Sound 
for the couple watching 
from their cottage deck. 
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Mourning Dove 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


10 - 12 1/2 inches. 

Soft, sandy buff-mauve with long 
pointed tail bordered with white; dark 
spots on wings nearest the body. 

Very loosely made of sticks, twigs, in 
bushes and trees-- not much of a nest. 
2 white. 

Seeds. They come to feeders for spilled 


or scattered food. The very young are 
fed regurgitated “pigeon milk.” 


Soft and mournful “Ooooooh-000-00” 
cooing. 


WINGS 


Among angel and lamb monuments we read 
century-old epitaphs come up 

with a few of our own, laughing so hard 

we must rest against granite 

and the stone-cold jolts us back 

to the bony truth of this place. 

Quick! Look for signs of Life! 

(Play dead, Death!) 


Mosses and lichens flourish, 
clumps of white violets, pale 
pink forget-me-nots under 
the blue-berried cedars, 
and then-- 
the nest, as shallow as a saucer, 
at the foot of a towering angel. 


The Kildeer flutters past us, one wing 
trailing to fake injury, to lure us 

from the life in her four cone-shaped 
eggs. We move away-- wish 

we could assume her lightness as 

she rises, high-riding 

the silk of April air, giving 

her plaintive cry, “Kill-dee! 

Kill-dee! Dee Dee Dee!” 

and we are joined in a splendid daring 
to cherish life 

here in the midst of death. 
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Mourning Dove 


Size: 10-12 1/2 inches. 

Colors: Soft, sandy buff-mauve with long 
pointed tail bordered with white; dark 
spots on wings nearest the body. 

Nest: Very loosely made of sticks, twigs, in 
bushes and trees-- not much of a nest. 

Eggs: 2 white. 

Food: Seeds. They come to feeders for spilled 
or scattered food. The very young are 
fed regurgitated “pigeon milk.” 

Song: Soft and mournful “Ooooooh-000-00” 
cooing. 


TO A DOVE AT THE 
FEEDING AREA 


You escaped the tawny beast 
with the flutter of strong wings 
leaving the cat's mouth 

full of feathers and part 

of your right leg. 


You feed now with your mate 
among the fisky finches, 

your mauve-gray breast touches 
the ground, inches forward. 
No longer can you walk 

as sedately as a queen-- 

you drag along. . . 


The cat may remember you-- 

so fly! Fly when finches scatter! 
Wings serve well when we need 
to get away. Your well-fed 

breast may shelter young 

yet another spring. . . 


Starling 


Size: 7 1/2 -8 1/2 inches. 

Colors: Glossy black with iridescent green at 
wings; purplish short tail; large feet. 

Nest: Bulky, made of twigs and trash; have 
been known to evict other birds from 
nests. 


Eggs: 4-6 pale blue; two or three broods per 
year. Assemble in great flocks out of 
breeding season. Top flying speed is 
50 mph. 


Food: Seeds, insects, Japanese beetles. 


Song: Wheeze, rattle, squeak; have been 
heard imitating cats, whistles, and 
dogs. 


STARLINGS/ TV REPORTERS 


They swoop down 
a cocky mass 
flocking 

for anything 

they can dig up 

in this new field 
turn heads bodies 
for best views 

stride vigorously 
not intimidated 

by any ruse know 
all the tricks used 

to get rid of them 
know that timing 

is everything 

for soon a signal 
will come it's over 
& they scramble for flight 
press for any prestige 
they can get 

anytime anywhere 
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Eastern Bluebird 


Size: 61/2 -7 inches. 
Colors: The male is a bright blue with reddish- 
orange breast, female a duller blue. 


Nest: In cavities and birdhouses, made of 
loose grasses and rootlets, in an open 
area. 


Eggs: 4-6 bluish-white. 


Food: Flying insects, beetles, berries, grass- 


hoppers. 


Song: <A “turee” or “queedle” when flying; 
there is also a musical warble. 


WE INTERPRET 
BLUEBIRD LANGUAGE 


Our Bluebirds return _find 
their old home clean and ready-- 
but a new one nearby has caught 
the female's eye. She chatters 
Ooohs and Aaahs, flips in and out, 
ignores her mate's opinion: 
“Mortgage rate is too high 
on that painted piece of junk! 
Here is mellowed apple wood, 
natural cavity-- our good home!” 


For almost an hour she tries to up 

their status-- perches to sing 

sweetly to him. He plies her 

with favorite tid-bits, 

flits back and forth to the old home 

to emphasize his good judgment. 
She gives up-- cocks her head 
to suggest they get on with it, 
make the new in the old-- safe 
and comfortable, no mortgage! 
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Carolina Chickadee 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


4 1/2 inches, smaller than the Black- 
capped. 


Black cap and throat; gray above, 
white below; white edges on the grayish 
wings. 

Cavity or birdhouse lined with grass, 
feathers, plant down. 

6-8 white, light brown specks. 


Seeds, some insects; enjoy the sun- 


flower seed feeders. 


“Chickadee dee dee,” also a whistle- 
like “fee bee.” 


TO A FRIEND IN A TIGHT PLACE 


Sometimes, you bit of feathers, 
our reach can ruin our grasp-- 
hunger (or greed?) has made you 
careless-- your tiny black cap 
stretched for the few seeds left 
in the satellite feeder. Ooops! 
Now your rear is where your head 
should be. Finches peck you, 
fuss about your blockade 

until you flop inside. 

But how to turn for exit? 


We let you try to solve 

your problem-- then knowing 

the feeling of being in tight places, 
we rescue you, hope you'll come 
again, your chickadeeing our clue 
to check the sunflower seed supply. 
Stay fat and safe, little friend. 
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House Wren 


Size: 41/2-5 1/4 inches. 


Colors: Brown, finely-barred wings and tail 
which he cocks over his back; gray- 
white below; long slender bill; faint eye 
stripe. 


Nest: Male starts the nest building (maybe 2 
or 3 at atime). Female “fusses,” 
removes most of it and lines the mass of 
sticks with soft material. They nest in 
odd places: old hats, shoes, flower pots, 
pockets, mailboxes; will use birdhouses. 

Eggs: 6-8 with red-brown dots; 13-day 
incubation and they usually leave the 
nest in two weeks. It is reported that 
they sometimes pierce the eggs of other 
birds in their territory. 

Food: Insects and some seeds. 


Song: Bubbly chatter, loud, repeated. Big 


noise for his size. 


NOTE TO A NOISY LADY WREN 


You, Mrs. Wren, are not 

a “New Woman”: if your mate 
hauls in nest-building material 
(bony sticks, brittle grass 

and no fluff each frenzied trip) 
chirp serenely over that mess 

he's selected for you to sit on 

all those days and nights, 

demand (calmly) the better choice 
of grasses, sticks. Accept any male 
help you can get! Never will you 
have such a good chance to train 
him--he's curious enough to learn 
and already he brags to the world 
about you, his mate, his new home, 
his new fatherhood! 


Red-tailed Hawk 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 


Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


18-25 inches. 


Buff brown; mottled whitish breast, 
cream-colored brown with dark belly 
band; a broad fan tail with red on 
upper and pinkish on lower part; 
stocky; variable wing feathers are buff 
to dark brown. He soars and perches, 
rarely hovers. 


Tall tree, rock ledge, made of sticks 
lined with shredded bark, bits of green 


leaves, out in open country. 
2-3 white with brown spots. 


Usual diet is rodents and small 
animals; sometimes if hunting is not 
good they will eat small birds. 


High descending scream, hoarse 
sounding. 


INSIDE OUTSIDE 


Same old sink, 

same old pots and pans-- 
morning trench to clean. 
Maybe I'll look out to see 
ten hefty housemaids 
dancing up the drive, 

or five fine robots 

rolling to the door! 

I grin, 

even look out the window. 


the great wings settle close 


to the tawny brown body 
there on the maple limb, 


keen amber hawk eyes flame 
as he dives into the cedar 
for the finch, its red head 


and small wings limp now 


in strong talons. 


Our fragile chain of survival 


still operates-- back to work! 
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Downy Woodpecker 


Size: 


Colors: 


Nest: 
Eggs: 
Food: 


Song: 


6-7 inches. 


Black and white with a red spot on 
nape of neck; white on back and 
breast; white streak above and below 
eyes; stubby black “prop” tail; beak is 
sharp but shorter than that of most 
woodpeckers. The Downy is our 
smallest woodpecker. 


Cavities in trees and posts. 

4-5 white in late April/ May. 

Grubs, insects, some seeds; likes a suet 
feeder. 


Dull sounding “pik,” descending rattle; 
he can be heard hammering out his 
territory on trees and sometimes on 
housetops. 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 


You keep regular hours 

at the maple, attack the wired suet 

and bark crevices 

with your hunt-and-peck hammer head-- 
expert at feeding, oblivious to 

squirrel chatter, rowdy sparrows. 


I see you as I hunt and peck-- 

my menu of words not hung handily-- 
and I must search among hundreds 
to sing even one small song 

to feed this appetitie. 
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MOMENTS 


Flame of autumn sunset 
Geese a black V 
reflected in the lake 


Black limbs crust with snow 
Chrysalis swings free 
Harsh calling of loons 


Late sunglow after the storm 
A rainbow arches east 
And then a meadowlark sings 


Fireflies vie with stars 
Katydids stitch raw seams 
The Whip-poor-will is late 


Pelicans oar the air 
Dolphins slice water 


Old man plods in the sand 


Weymouth midnight writer 
How well the music of pines 
Accompanies the resident owl 


“This collection is about more than those with wings; 
it is a respectful insight into the natural order of 
things, our places within the whole, our connected- 
ness. The very hearts of these poems are affirmation. 


I admire this poet’s spirit, her perceptual awareness, her 
quiet acceptance of closeness and distance. I admire the 
clean and clear way she has found to write these poems, 
sensitive, fresh and new. I am struck by the affinity of 
poet and bird: the thirst for words, reality of hunger, 
that terrible need to sing, and the dream of flight. 


These poems are celebrations , meditations.” 


Mary C. Snotherly 
Raleigh, NC poet 


“There's something in the poetry of Gladys Hughes-- 
she takes you there and you see it and you feel it. In 
this book she writes about birds and you see them 
perched in a tree and hear the whir of wings-- you 
become a part of the poem and you are better for it.” 


-Sam Ragan 
Editor/Publisherof The Pilotand 
Poet Laureate of North Carolina 


“Elegant, strong yet delicate poems. The use of rhyme 
and repetition gives the reader music and immediacy.” 


~Marsha Warren 
Executive Director, NC Writers Network 
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